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ABSTRACT 

The Reading Improvement Through Teacher Education 
(illTE) project provided in-service training in reading instruction to 
elementary school teachers^ and helped principals and reading 
coordinators to organize their school reading programs. The project's 
intended mode of operation was fully implemented. KITE specialists 
provided service contacts to school personnel^ and conducted 
in-service meetings. Taken together^ the RITE objectives depict an 
ideal reading-instruction situation. Within the framework of these 
objectives^ the RITE specialists have provided a wide variety of 
services to a large number of teachers. These services were delivered 
on a needs and interest basis and with varying degrees of intensity. 
Over the four years of the project's operation^ teachers and 
administrators in RITE schools appear to have developed greater 
awareness and interest in reading instruction^ as. evidenced by their 
increased requests for service. Hore formal assessment of the 
project's degree of success in attaining its objectives is being made 
through the use of a pre-post design which focuses on new teachers. 
The results of pre and post classroom observations and pretest and 
posttest administration of the BITE Case Study indicated that the 
project's objectives were fully attained. As a result of workshops 
and intensive on-site help provided to new teachers by the RITE 
staffs there was evidence of progress toward the development of tl^e 
entire set of reading-instruction skills^ and since the students' 
reading ability is dependent to a large degree on the skill of the 
classroom teacher^ the ultimate beneficiaries of the BITE services 
should be the students served by these teachers. (Author/EC) 
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ABSTRACT 

The RITE project provided In-service training in reading . 
instruction to elementary school teachers, and helped principals 
and reading coordinators to o r ga n i ze ^ t he i r school reading programs. 

The project's intended mode of operation was fully imple- 
mented. RITE specialists provided service contacts to school per- 
sonnel, and conducted' in-servSce meetings. 

Taken together, ^he RITE objectives depict an ideal 
reading-instruction situation. Within the framework of these ob- 
jectives, the RITE s pec I a 1 i s t s ha ve provided a w i de va r i e ty o f ser- 
vices tc a large number of teachers. These services were delivered 
on a needs and interest basis and with varying degrees of intensity. 

Over the^_f Q,ux_yea r s of the project.*s operation, teachers 
and administrators in RITE schools appear to have developed greater 
awareness and interest in reading instruction, as evidenced by their 
increased requests for service. There has been an increase in the 
variety of instructional techniques and materials used in reading 
instruction by classroom teachers. Also, there are indications from 
anecdotal records that total school reading programs have been re- 
organized and improved with the help of RITE specialists. Overall, 
school staffs appear to have, a g re a t dea T of conf i dence in t he e^- 
fectiveness of the RITE staff. ' \. 

More formal assessment of the project^s degree of success 
in attaining its objectives is being made through the use of a pre- 
post design which focuses on new teachers. 

The results of pre and post classroom obse rva t i ons and v.. 



pretest and posttest administration of the R ITE Case Study indicated 
that the project^s objectives was fully attained. The project was 
successful in improving the teacher^s ability to use the DRA and 
us-e effective reading lesson management. There was also success ^n 
developing the beginning teachers' skills in diagnosing and pre- 
scribing for individuals and in providing variedand individualized 
independent activities as a part of the basic reading program. 
These latter two areas are the most difficult teaching if reading 
skills for even experienced teachers to develop. That the beginning 
teachers served by the project made some progress in these areas 
indicated that the RITE project provided a valuable service to 
teachers. 

As a result of the workshops and i n tens I ve on-s i te help 
p.tLo v.i.ded to new teachers by the RITE staff, there was evidence of 
prog/ess toward the development of the entire set of readings- 
instruction skills, and since the students' reading ability is 
dependent to a large degree on the skill of the classroom teacher, 
the ultimate beneficiaries of the RITE services should be the 
studentsservedbytheseteachers. 
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READING IMPROVEMENT THROUGH TEACHER EDUCATION 
(A Component of the COMPREHENSIVE READING PROJECT) 

RITE is designed to help train urban elementary teachers 
(K-6) to diagnose reading problems and to design and implement an 
effective developmental reading program* The service allows 
teachers to implement t echn i q ue s i mmed i a t e 1 y in the classroom- On- 
site follow-up is provided by the project staff. 

RATIONALE 

Many urban children enter school with an experiential 
background which requires a diversified i ns t r uc t i on a 1 p rog ram if 
the child -is to interact successfully with the learning environ- 
ment. 

Teachers need a wide range of expiirience with reading 
techniques and materials in order to help children become success- 
ful learners. However, because of their minimal coursework in 
reading and their inexperience in teach i ng read i ng , the teachers 
served by the project often lack this depth and range of experience. 

In order to . compensa te for the teachers' lack of know- 
ledge and/or experience, the RITE project supplements the pre- 
service training of teachers with In-service programs specifically 
designed to meet the needs of teachers serving urban school 
children- Through the services of the RITE specialists, teachers 
are expected to develop competence in the various aspects of reading 
i ns t r uc t i on , • r? 



EXPECTED OUTCOMES 

With the help of the project specialists, teachers should 
develop competence in using the Directed Reading Activity approach, 
in diagnosing the individual pupil's reading needs, in prescribing 
independent activities for the pupil, and in. utilizing efficient 
c 1 a s 5 room -ma n ag emen t techniques. 

MODE OF OPERATION 

Seven RITE reading specialists provide services for 
teachers in 37 schools. A large part of this service is directed 
toward beginning teachers. The project specialists also confer 
with principals and reading coordinators about s pec if ic needs 
within their schools. 

Services provided to teachers include conferences, ob- 
servations, demonstration lessons, and workshops. Conferences are 
arranged to discuss problems and share information on specific 
techniques. Observations are provided either at the teacher's 
request, or at the p r i nc i pa 1 ' s req ues t with the teacher's approval. 
Obs e rva t i on s • a re preceded and followed by conferences to discuss 
improvement of instructional techniques. 

Demonstration lessons are planned in advance, by a project, 
specialist. Planning activities generally include at least one 
preliminary observation of the class and a s pe c i a 1 i s t / t ea che r con- 
ference which prepares the teacher to watch for specific occur- 
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fences during the lesson. Each demonstration lesson is followed 
by a conference about the lesson and the teacher's observations. 

Workshops are of five types: (a) school group meetings 
which deal with a specific need within a school, (b) regional 
workshops which deal with general topics for teachers from several 
schools, (c) kindergarten teachers^ meetings, (d) new teachers' 
meetings and, (e) reading series meetings which provide in-depth 
knowledge of the basal reader series that are new to schools. 

In addition to the 37 schools v;hich are regularly pro- 
vided RITE services, there are 15 partially participating schools. 
These schools may make specific requests for RITE services and are 
invited to the RITE workshops. 

PREVIOUS FINDINGS 

Evaluation of .RITE during its first year was of an 
informal nature. Project records indicated that RITE was deliver- 
ing the types of services which should improve the teacher^s skill 
in reading Instruction- Results of a pri'ncipals* rating scale in- 
dicated satisfaction with the effectiveness of the specialists and 
withtheprojectasawhole. 

The 1973-197^ evaluation focused on the effect of RITE 
services on specific teacher competencies. Results of observa- 
tions, the RITE Case Study and the RITE Teacher Rating Scale , 
indicated that teachers receiving these services were managing 
their reading lessons effectively; and at least at the primary 
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level, they seemed able to make use of test results in teaching 
reading. For those objectives which related to individualizing 
instruction, there was limited evidence of progress toward their 
a t ta i nmen t . 

The igy^-'lSyS evaluation examined the effect of the 
project*s services by focusing on new teachers. Pre and post 
assessments of specific t eac he r compe t en c i e s were made by using 
observational instruments, case studies, and a self-rating scale 
of competency. Results from classroom observations and the RITE 
CASE STUDY Indicated that the project was most successful in 
helping new teachers implement a DRA and manage reading lessons. 
There was less success in developing beginning teachers' diagnosis 
and prescri pt ion ski 1 1 s and in providing i nd i v i d ua 1 i zed , i n d e penden t 
activities as part of the reading program. 

EVALUATION OF THE CURRENT YEAR 

This yearns evaluation of the RITE project continued to 
examine the effect of the project's services through focusing on 
new teachers. Pre and post assessments of specific teacher com- 
petencies were made by using observational instruments and case 
studies. 

In order to explore the effects of the improved reading 
instruction resulting from RITE, services on pupils' reading achieve- 
ment, a study^was begun which will compare standardised test scores 
in reading for pupils whose teachers have received RITE services 
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v/i th those whose teachers did not receive sexvice. 

IMPLEMEMTATI ON 

The project was fully implemented, as intended. In the 
mode of operation. 

Project records i n d i ca t ed - t ha t from September, 1975 
through Hay, 1976, seven RITE reading specialists made half-day 
visits to 37 participating schools. The RITE specialists provided 
i*,3l8 service contacts to various school personnel. Of these 
contacts, 1,9^^ (.31^) were conferences with administrative school 
personnel and 4,318 (69?) were direct services to individual class- 
room teachers. There were 67 new teachers In the project schools, 
and 1,078 (25%) of the individual teacher contacts were made to 
beginning teachers. Of the 4,318 individual contacts vj\ teachers, 
313 {7%) were classroom observations, 9^3 (22%) were classroom 
demonstrations, and 3,062 (71%) were scheduled conferences. 

Topics for all school contacts were based on the indi-* 
vidual needs of the teachers. The greatest emphasis was on the 
implementation of the Directed Reading Activity. This topic 
accounted for..l, 628 ( 3?%) of the 4,318 service contacts with 
individual teachers. Nine hundred twen't y- 1 h re e of them (21%) 
dealt with diagnosing and prescribing for individual reading needs. 
Four hundred five (9%) centered on providing independent activities 
and 1,362 (32%) focused on effective classroom management techniques. 

In addition to providing services to individual teachers, 
RITE specialists conducted 85 group in-service, meetings. Sixty- 
two of these meetings were held at individual project schools, with 
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the length and topics varying according to the individual school 
needs. Twenty-^three meetings v/ere workshop sessions,. These in- 
cluded 9 regional workshops which were half-day in-depth sessions 
on various topics; 6 half-day meetings for Kindergarten teachers; 

6 two-hour meetings for reading coordinators; and 2 fuH-day 

- ■ ■■ I 

training sessions for beginning teachers. 

ATTAINMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

Two procedures were used to provide information concern- 
ing the attainment of project objectives. Data obtained from each 
of the procedures was used to assess the four objectives. 

The most direct evidence regarding the attainment of ob- 
jectives was provided by observation of reading lessons. The R j TE 
Reading Checklist was used to indicate the basic Characteristics of 
each classroom (e.g., previous teacher experiences, amount of RITE 
service, type of reading programs) along with the presence or ab- 
sence of indicators for Objectives 1, 2, 3 and Of the beginning 
teachers receiving RJTE Services, 23 were observed in the Fall and 
21 were observed again in rhe Spring. An increase in the percentage 
of observed indicators, from pre to post observation, was considered 
evidence of the attainment of an objective. 

The RITE Case Study, which provided information relevant 
to Objectives 1 and 2, was designed to assess teachers^ knowledge 
of two aspects of reading instruction: (a) the appropriate imple- 
mentation of a DRA and, (b) the interpretation and use of test re- 
sults for reading instruction. On both the primary and intermediate 
forms of the Case Study, teachers were presented with simulated 
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situations and were asked to describe in writing, the procedures 
they would use if they were to meet the same situations in their 
respective classrooms. 

This Instrument was administered ^ ^ .t to those 

•^ITE beginning teachers who at tended- the jc, Readiny 

Seminar in September. The posttest was given during the new 
teachers' workshop held in March. 

Each individual's pretest and posttest ^ were scored 

by the same panel of three RITE s t a f f membe r s • (There was no ' 
identifying information on the papers during the scoring.) The 
raters used predetermined keys to score the responses. The score 
for each paper was the average of the three raters* scores. 

For each section and form of the test, mean pretest and 
posttest scores (see Table l) were compared using a cprrelated t 
test. Since the two- sections were related to different objectives, 
the results of the various analysis are discussed under the appro- 
p r i,a.te_ohJ ac^t:i ve s . 

Objective 1: Teacher's rece i v i ng TE services will improve their 
s.k ills in implementing a Directed Reading Activity when using the 
basal readers of the school, and in in corpora ting Languac^e 
Experience and Individualized Reading activities into the total 
reading experience of the pupils . ^ 

This objective was attained. Of the 21 classrooms observed 
during the Fall, all of the teachers used Lhe basal reader approach 
to reading instruction. In all of the classrooms, some phase of a 
DRA was implLr^rnted appropriately. By Hay, all of the teachers 
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still used a basal approach to reading instruction and all of the 
teachers demonstrated appropriate implementation of some phase_of 
a DRA. 

The first section of the R ITE Case Study was directly 
related to this objective. It assessed the teachers' knowledge 
of the set of processes comprising the DRA- The maximum possible 
score for this section was 12. For the 18 primary and 20 inter- 
mediate teachers who responded to this portion of the Case Study,_ _ 



pretest scores ranged from .7 to 7.7, and posttest scores ranged 
from 2-3 to 10-7- Mean scores are presented in Table 1, For both 
the primary and intermediate teachers, there was a significant 
increase in mean score from pretest to posttest (primary: t=A-683, 
df«17, R<.01; intermediate: t=6.608, df=19, p<-01)- 

Findings from observations and the administration of the • 
RITE Case Study indicated that beginning teachers did increase in 
their ability to plan and implement various stages of a DRA- 
Objective 2 : Teachers receiving RITE services will improve their 
skills in diagnosing and prescribing for individual pupil readying 
needs ■ 

This objective was attained- Information obtained from 
the RITE Reading checklist, in the Fall, indicated that 3 {]k%) 
of the 21 teachers had administered a diagnostic reading measure 
to pupils For the purpose of ascertaining group placement and/or 
skill assessment. By May, )3 (62?<) of them had administered a 
diagnostic reading measure to pupils for the purpose of ascer- 
taining group placement and/or skiM assessment. 

14 
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The second section of the Case Study provided information, 
concerning the teachers^ proficiency in diagnosing and prescribing, 
for individual reading needs. A score of 6 points indicated mastery 
of the material in this section. 

Eighteen primary and 2C intermediate beginning teachers 
responded. to this section of the instrument. Both pretest and 
posttest scores ranged from 0.0 to 5 Mean scores are presented 

in Table 1. For both the primary a H ] rmediate teachers, there 
was a significant increare in mean scores from pretest to posttest 
(primary: t=3.062, df=17, p<-01; intermediate: t=7.^23, df=19, 
p<.Ol). 

Findings from observations and the adm i n i s t ra t i on o f the 
R ITE Case Study indicated that the beginning teachers did increase 
in their ability to diagnose and prescribe for individual pupil 
reading needs. 

Objective 3 : Teachers will improve their skills in providing 
purposeful and varied independent activities designed to meet 
individual pupil reading needs . 

This objective was attained.' 

The results of the RITE Reading Checklist used in the 
Fall indicated that 18 of the 21 observed classes were organized 
into ^three reading groups. The remaining 3 classes had 2 groups 
each. The reading groups were fixed and no evidence was obtained 
that regrouping took place for specific skill development. 

Eighty instances of independent activities \^ere observed. 
Thirteen of the ac t i v i t i es ( 1 6%) were directly related to the basal 
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programs (workbook and worksheets). The use of additional skill 
workbook and worksheet activities, skill tapes,* games for specific 
skill development, and other reading workbook activities resulted 
In a total of 39 (^9^) of the activities being directed toward the 
extension of student reading skills,. Twenty of the act i vi t i es (25^) 
were geared toward language arts development (independent reading, 
story tapes, creative writing). 

Of the 80 acl were done by one reading 

group. More than one reading group did 25 (31%) of the activities. 
The whole class was involved in 11 (13%) activities. Some indi- 
viduals in the class d i d 8 .( 1 0% ) of t he activities. There were 2 
instances in which the whole class dip! the activity, but specific 
assignments appeared to be on an individual basis. 

By May, the results of the RITE Reading Checkll nr 
indicated that 18 of the 21 observed classes were organiz^id imto 
three reading groups. T - remaining 3 classes had 2 gro^l^v each. 
The reading groups were fvxed and no evidence was obtained hat 
regrouping took place for specific skill development. One auindred 
three instances of i n de pen d en t a c t i v i t i e s v;e re observed. Thirty- 
two of the activities (3U) were directly related to the basal 
prog rams (workbook and worksheets). The use of additional workbook 
and' wo rkshee t activities, skill tapes, games for specific skill 
development, and other reading workbook activities resulted in a 
total of 50 of thrr ^^ctivities being directed toward the ex- 

tension of student read> skills. Twenty-one of the activities 
{20%) were geared towarc Slanguage arts development (independent 

16 
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reading, story tapes, creative writing). 

. _-^0-.f— t-ha--U0-3--a c t i v-utXe^-, — 8D — (JJL9-^)„w.eT-e_d o n.e„ b y. _ o n e r e a d i n g 

group. More than one reading group did k (3^)^of the activities.. 
Some individuals in the class did 19 (l8%j of the activities. There 
were no instances in which did the whole class activity. 

Although by May, grouping patterns had not changed, there 
was a change in the patterns of use of independent activities. 
There was fewer instances of a slncle act i v i ty be i ng used with more 
than one group and no instance of an activity being used with the 
entire class. There was also an increase in the use of an activity 
with individual pupils. 

Objective k : Teachers w i 11 i tTng^ro ve their Skills in organizing and 
managing their classroom re^^^^^^s p^rograms trhrough utilization of 
available management t ech n i qj^^es and procedures to provide for 
individual and group needs . 

The objective was conis^ildr-ered fully attained because the 

teachers, had maintained their ll f f leve! of performance on the 

X , .... 

pre-obseTvatTons ,on the pos. ■ ^hse rvat i ons , and had improved their 
reco r d -keep i ng skills. 

The Fall results r'"ie RITE Reading Checklli^t: indicated 

that 19 of the 21 teachers k: he Archdiocese C umu 1 aitrfrve Record 

of Reading for their studenij. Only 1 teacher kept no ^appropriate 
type of classroom skill records 

Reading aides were use In k of the 2 1 c 1 a s s raoms . All 
of the aides were observed WG-i'kiVnfg: directly with the students. 

Within the 21 c 1 a s s r a.""i ^ , 50 reading groups were observed 
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being taught. It was concluded that classroom management In all 
21 cases was satisfactory. Assignments v/ere made and explained 
effectively. The room arrangement was practical and efficient, 
with particular reading groups In a defined physical location, 
ch I 1 d ren * recei V i ng instruction near t+ie teacher, and children 
engaged in noisier activities removed from quiet activity centers. 
In all of the classrooms, ti-^ere appeared to be established routines 
for changing reading groups and acceptable student behavior while 
engaged in independent activities. 

The May results of the RITE Reading Checklist indicated 
that all 21 of the teachers kept the Archdiocese Cumulative Record 
of Reading for their pupils. Also, 18 of them maintained either 
work folders or Fountain Valley records for their pupils. 

Reading aides were used in k of the 21 classrooms. All 
of the aides were observed working directly v/i th the students. 

Within the 21 classrooms, 60 reading groups were observed 
being taught. It was concluded that classroom management in all 21 
cases was satisfactory. Assignments were made and explained effec-- 
tively. Room arrangement was practical and efficient, with particu- 
lar reading group in a defined physical location, children receiving 
instruction near the teacher, and children engaged in noisier activi-- 
ties removed from quiet activity centers. in all of the classrooms, 
there appeared to be established routines for changing reading 
groups and acceptable student behavior while engaged in independent 
activities. 

The teachers had maintained their high level of performance 
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from pre- to pos t ob s e rva t i on . They also had improved their 
record-keeping skills as indicated by the fact that 18 of them 

._.kep..t_pup.i.l.s LxeAQxd^^^^^^ to the Archdiocese Cumulat i ve 

Record of Reading. 

SUPPLEMENTAL DATA 

In order to explore the effect of RITE services on 
student reading performance, a study has been Initiated which will , 
compare the reading achievement, over a one year period of time, 
for students whose teachers have received one complete year of 
RITE servilce with studen-ts whose teachers have not received RITE 
service. All of the cl:a:3ses inclojided inTfhe study are being taught 
by teachers who are pre:Sfently in their se:cond year of teaching. 

Grade equivalent scores in Reading from the Fall ^ 1975 
administration of the Educational Development Series of the 
Scholastic Testing Service, Inc., have been recorded for 1^237 
students in 3^ RITE serviced classes, 53^ students in 16 non-RITE 
servicedclasses. 

A sample of R ITE. serv i cedi and non-RITE serviced students 
will be drawn from the available 1575 g ra d e . eq u i va 1 en t records by 
matching educational and sociological characteristics of the classes 
(grade, class s i ze , geograph i ca 1 area). 

Grade equivalent scores in reading will be obtained for 
this sample of st uden ts fo 1 lowi ng the Fall, 1976 STS test administra- 
tion. The two sets of scores (RITE and non-RITE) will then be 
compared to a sc e rt^^In i f there is a significant difference in reading 
ach i evemen t . 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The RITE p ro j e c t ^ p r o y J d e d I n - s e r vice t r a i n i n g ^I. n re a d i n g . 

instruction to elementary school teachers, and helped principals 
and reading coordinators to orga n i ze the i r school reading programs. 

The p ro j ect's intended mode of operation was fully i mp 1 e- 
mented. RITE specialists p ro v i ded s e r v i ce con t ac t to Gclis^ol 
s^rti^el^ and conxluctfi^d in-service meetings. 

. ' "* Taken together, the R I TE ob j exnt i ve s depict an ideal- 

reading-instructi on s ituait ion. Within t h e f ramewo rk of these ob- 
jectives, t he R I TE spec i a 1 i s ts have pxt>vided a wi de va r i ety o f ser- 
vices to a large number of teachers. These se rvi ces were del ivered 
on a needs and interest basis and with varying degrees of Intensity. 

Over the fourr years ^of t he p ro j ec t ' s op^e ra t i on , teachers 
and adim i n i s t ra to rs in RITE schools appear to have deve loped great e r 
awarene-STS and interest in reading i nsl: rxrct i on , as evidenced by their 
increased requests for service. There feas been an increase in the 
variety of instructional techniques and materials used in reading 
instruction by classroom teachers. Alsa, there are Indications from 
anecdotal records that tx»i:al school read i n g p rog r ams h a ve bee n re- 
organized and improved with the help of RITE specialists. Overall, 
school staffs appear to have a great deal of confidence in the ef- 
fectiveness of thie RITE staff. 

More formal asse^s^sment of the project's degree of success 
in a 1 1 a irmiing its objectives is being made through the use of a pre- 
post desTign vihich focuses :am nev; teachers. 

The results of pns and post classroom observations and 
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pretest and posttest administration of the RITE Case Study indicated 
that the project's objectives was fully attained. The p roj ect was 
successful in improving the teacher's ability to use the DRA and 
use effective reading lesson management. There was also 5tiCrr»5s In 
developing the beginning teachers' skills in diagnosing and pre- 
scribing for individuals and in providing varie:d and i ndi vi dua 1 i zed 
independent activities as a part of the ±>asic reading program. 
These latter two areas are the mast difficult teachinng of reading 
skills Tor even experienced teachers to develop. Thsit the beginning 
teacheirs served by the project made some progress in these areas 
indicated that the RITE project provided a valuable service to 
teachers. 

As a result of the workshops and intensive on-site help 
provided to new teachers by the RITE staff, there was evidence of 
progresis toward the development of the entire set of reading- 
instruction skills, and since the students' reading ability is 
dependent to a large degree on the skill of the classroom teacher, 
the ultimate beneficiarTes of the RITE services should be the 
students served by these teachers. 
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APPEND 1 X A , . 

TAP' ^ y 

MEAN SCORES OF A SAMPL;. - HlTE BEGINNING TEr^uiiLKS 
ON RITE CASE-5TU0Y SUBTESTS 



Subtest and Form 



September 
pretest 



Ma rch 
Pos t tes t 



Change 



Planning a DRA: 
Primary Form 
I n te rmed i a t e Form 

Using Test Scores: 
■ Primary Form 

Intermediate Form 

*p<.01 



18 

20 



18 

20 



5.1 
3.6 



2.6 
1.5 



7.6 
7.7 



3.8 



+2.5* 
+k.l* 



+ 1 .5* 
+2.3* 
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THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA 

OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
FEDERAL EVALUATION RESOURCE SERVICES 

RITE READING CHECKLIST . 
ExperiTuental Edition 



GENERAL INFOR^L^TION: 
SCHOOL 



TEACHER 



OBSERVER 



BEGINNING TIME 
RITE SERVICES 



GRADE 
DATE 



NO. ON ROLL 



ENDING mm 



NO. PRESENT 



Describe organization of class for reading (e,g,, no. of groups, total class) 



Do classes change for reading? 



Are some of the reading class taken elsewhere by another adult . (e .g. , to learning 
centers)? Describe how this relates to the total reading lesson for these 

students. 



For each group, lisit the basic reading services used (or approach of individualized 
reading or LEA) . 

Group A . Group C . 

Group B ^ ;_ I 
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Section I: Reading Instruction 



The purpose of this section is to describe the implementation of a Directed 
Reading Activity (DRA) as well as the incorporation of Language Experience (LEA) 
and Individualized Reading activities into the total reading experience of the' 
pupils. First indicate whether these activities were appropriate, then indicate 
whether they took place. 

For the approach to reading used, (indicate YES or NO) 

'A, Was DRA appropriate? Was it used? ^-'-"C 

B, Was LEA appropriate? Was it used? 

C, Was Individualized Was it used? 

Reading appropriate? 

Impressions : . . 



For each reading group, indicate by code, which of the phases of a DRA were 
observed. l==Readiness 2=Guided silent reading 3=Skill development 4s=Rereading 
5^Follow-up 6=Unit or skill testing 0=No phase of DRA observed, 

^ A Group C Group Other 

B Group Total Class 

Impressions: ^ 



Circle those groups which you observed receiving direct instruction from the teacher 
(keep lettering consistent with above) 

' A Group C Group Other ' 

B Group 



Impressions ; 



For the instruction observed, did the pacing of the lesson appear to be appropriate 
for the 'children, swift enough to keep interest but slow enough to allow for skill 
development? YES NO 

Impressions: 
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Did the teacher appear to ask different kinds of questions, noT just those 
requiring rote recall? YES NO 



Impressions: 



Did the teacher appear to relate what was being taught (or read) to children's 
previous knowledge' and experiences (e.g., use of concrete materials for vocabulary 
development, discussions)? YES NO 



Impressions: 



Section II: Diagnosis and Prescription 

<' 

The purpose of this section is to describe the types of diagnostic materials' 
used by the teacher and tlie extent to which these are used- in planning instructions 
Determinations may be made by asking the teacher. 

Determine which of the following types of diagnostic tests are used. By coding 
A-G for each type used, indicate when they are administered. 

A=^At*end of unit or book 

B^Upon completion of teaching a particular skill 

C==^^en it is thought that a child or group of children have mastered a skill 

D-For placement only . 

E-At preset time intervals (e.g., every month) 

F=At end of semester only 

G-Other 

Basal Reader Unit Mastery Tests (including in-workbook tests) 

' Basal Reader End of Book Mastery Tests 



Mastery Tests of some supplementary skill development program 

Fountain Valley 

IRI 

Phonics Inventory 

Teacher cade skill mastery tests 

Other 
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Impressions: 



What type(s) of skill records are kept? Using codes V-Z, indicate the times 
those records are completed. 

vr" As skills are mastered by particular children 

W. Upon completion of a unit or book 

X. Every report period 

Y, At the end of each semester 

Z. Other 

Fountain Valley 

Archdiocese Cumulative Record of Reading 

Publishers skill profile , . 

' Work folders 

Informal checklist 

Publisher's system 

'• Other . 

Impressions: ^ 



Describe the way in which the tests and; skill records are used in instruction. 
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Section Independent Activities 



The purpose of this section is to record the extent to which independent 
activities are assigned with individual pupil needs in mind. Judgments may 
be made using information from both observation of actual activities and the 
assignments made to the reading groups. Determine which activities on the 
list below are used or assigned for the reading lesson. For each of these 
activities indicated, use patterns and A, B, or C to indicate the way activi- 
ties are selected. 



Use patterns 

l^Total class did the activity at the same time 

2='Total class did the activity, but each group did it at different times 

S^Total class did the activity but specific assignments appeared to be on 
an individual basis (e.g., same workbook - different pages) 

4==More than one group did the activity 

5=0ne group did the activity (including half groups rotating between 
two activities) 

6=Some individuals did the activity 

Node of selection 
A=Teacher selected 

B=Children were able to choose a specific item within an activity 
(e.g.. Scrabble Vs. phonics games,, etc.) 

C=Children were able to choose the type of activity (e.g., creative 
writing Vs. games) 
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Independent Activities 


Ur^e Patterns 
(1-6) 


Mode of Selection 
(A-C) 


Worksheet of reader series 






Other skill worksheet 






Recreational or other subject worksheet 






Workbook of reader series 






Workbook of another reading series 






Skill workbook (e.g., phonics, 
Barnell-Lof t) 






Board activities - S.S-J. type 






Skill - tapes or records 






Story tapes or records 






Games for specific skill development 






Games for general language development 
or for fun 







Filmstrip or film related to language 
skills 

Filmstrip or film related to other 
subject 

Individual task cards 
Writing book reports 

writing or outlining material for other 
SLibject 

Pvesearch - practice in using ref. nat* 
Creative x^^riting (describe) 
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(Continued) 



Independent Activities 


Use Patterns 


Mode of Selection 








ext. L> U X V ^ L.jr JLCXCIU^VI U.^ JL^ClUl.Lig 






Art activity related to other subjects 




• 


Recreational art activity 






Other fdescribe^ 












Other 






Other 






Other 






Rote Copying 






Writing spelling words 







Do the difficulty levels of the activities appear to be appropriate for- the children? 
YES NO 



Impressions : 



Section IV: Classroom Management 

The purpose of this section, is to describe the management of the reading 
lesson. Does the lesson run smoothly, are the children aware of routines, and 
is a minimum of time lost from instruction through management efforts. 

If an aide or volunteer is present, describe her role during reading. 



In your judgment, is this an efficient use of the aide? YES 
Impressions: - . 



NO 



Describe the laechanism (e.g.,, bc^xd, chart) used for assigning independent 
acjcivities. 



^^'■its^vn are assignments made to ?acHfi group?? 

at bejJi^nang of reading - 

. during "^/r group readir • u: .ructional time 

at some ' Other than 2r:^23iir. ime 

haphazardly during read: \esson (e.g., interrupting Group A to t >^vill 

something to Group B) 

Other / 



Are assignments explained? YES NO 

Impressions: 



Once work has begun, are children. able to do assignments without interrupting 
instruction? YES NO 

Impressions: 



Is the room arrangement during reading practical and efficient? 

Are the children who are in a particular group in a defined physical location? 

YES NO 

Are the children x^ho are receiving instruction near the taacher and sufficiently 
close to any visual material being used? 

YES NO 

Are the children who are engaged in noisier activities awav from those doing quiet 
work? YES NO 

Impressions: 
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Is there an established routine? 'S: fckscn^-rxg readiax groups? YES _ NO 

Do changes in groups and activ~= ^ .ccur.. -a an orderly fashion, vi*- a Tainimum 

of time lost? YES NO 

Impressions: _ 



Are materials available in sufxlcier>t 'riir^ntlties? YES NO 

Are materials distributed and/or ac >]Lble so that there is minimal interruption 
to instruction? YES NO 

Are children able to operate equip ^ WH NO 

Impressions: ' 
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APPENDIX G 



BiE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA 

OFFICE OF RESEARCH ASD EVAnJATlON 
FEDEESL. EVALUATION REOURCE SERVICES 




RITE PROJECT 

CASE STUDY 
(Primary Form) 



N AME 

SOCIAL SECURITY NO, 



GRADE SCHOOL 



Have you: had previous teaching experience? 

been a studenlr teacher? 



taken a college reading course (s)? 
been, a substitnate teacher? 
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PRIMARY STOK? 

We are itrtsres ted in obtaining ycr:i:i ,peree<3ti==Ji of the reading 
skills of children irrr the xrximary grades, '^^a need rhis information to 
help us plan for and ±c:p:r:rns future IRIXE^ ser^'^ces . 

You are a.:.:i^S:Condi yfrade teacher and It is z±b middle of January . 
Your average reading groixp: (which is nearing the ami of their m reader) 
will encounter the s^lenzton on the accompsirylng ps^. in naext week's work 
(*'The Trog That Chanrges Golor^O 

Please read the selection on the reverse side .carefully, and then 
discuss what steps you would take in teaching this selection. Be :Siire vei^ 
include the specific skills you would cover and whai specific activities 
you would use to de^gcelop each ox these skills. 

We realize, that wa may not have given yoiB as much inforaatioa 
about th& (Children as you will need to answer these questions. Where yon 
don't ha-^ enough Irrf ormation, make wkatever assump-tions you must: in order 
to answer the question. You may make the rassumptions that are miKt aon-- 
venient for you, Sio that we may know which you bave^iade, please srtate 
them. 

Make up- five questions en -rziis .story which would test a child's, 
comprehension of wh^-rnhe has reati^ 
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THE FROG THAT CaiAS^ES COUQR 

Ixve in treaa. SqtaiirreLs live in trees.. But did 
ycsa know thai: s^me frogs live ia ttr«esr too? 

!!Chfi rrrgg frog is hand taj £ind. ttiis frog can change 
ccELor. eiE2«ti leaves^ it stBys^rreen. On a brown branch, it 
tyxms bzxmn^ aaine tree f rogs::::c2& :3:hange from green to gold or 
blue . 

Tree icrogs have long: la a gs and wide feet- They have 
sticky pads at: tbe. srfls of their\:raBB. These sticky toe padi.- 
keep the ttree frogs from falling, 

'.Tree frogs iiiave differeni:; colors emd markings on 
their skins. Tl2Bix:^Byes axe diffearent, too. Some have green 
e^e3s some :gray- Seme frogs' eyes: aure gold,, and soioe are 
bright red,. 

The sounds ±ney make ±n spring and stunmer are different, 
too. frog makes ua? sound JSfce a dog barking. Another frog 

makes loud noise 13Be a ^if^^.. l!here is even a frog Ussst 



Selection ttaken^ iEromf lPeadiziq for. Conceras A. Vfebster Division^ McGraw-Hill and 
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PRIll^Y GRAPH 

On the reverse side are a set of sccrrres obtained by a group of 
strudenls. who had. Just completed a 2^ Basal ilea^r. The scores show you 
the percentage -of items the students got; correct:: on each te^t. The 
testing tool used was the Hastery Tes't- whic5?i aocoiapanied itbe rteader. 
Discuss the steps jkju isaould take in pjlannins: rtire fxiture reading dtistxuctioit 
of thl^ group in terms of any xegroupl:ng, s^^cific skill, desrolopment:^ etc. 
In yourr discussion oE either individuals or: :groups, identify students by 
name. 
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PRIHftRYWBTBCCRES 
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83 
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THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA 

OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
FEDERAL EVALUATION RESOURCE SERVICES 



RITE PROJECT 

CASE STUDY / 
(Intermediate Form) 



\ 



NAME 

SOCIAL SECURITY NO, 



GRADE SCHOOL 



Have you: had previous teaching experience? 

been a student teacher? ' 



taken a college reading course(s)? 
been a substitute teacher? _____ 
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INTERMEDIATE STORY 

We are interested in obtaining your perception of the reading 
skills of children in the intermediate grades. VJe need this information 
to help us plan for and improve future RITE services. 

You are a fifth grade teacher and it is the middle of January. 
Your average reading group (which is nearing the end of their 5^ reader) 
will encounter the selection on the accompanying page in next week's work 
("The Mystery of The Red Tides"). 

Please read the selection on the reverse side carefully and then 
discuss what steps you would take in teaching this selection. Be sure to 
include the specific skills you would cover and what specific activities 
you would use to develop each, of these skills. 

We realize that we may not. have given you as much information 
about the children as you will need to answer the question. Were you 
don't have enough information, make whatever assumptions you must in order 
to answer the- question. You may make the assumptions that are most con- 
venient for you. So that we may know which you have made, please state 
them . 

* Hake up five questions on this story which would test a child's 
comprehension of what he has read. 
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THE MYSTBSY OF THE RED TIDES 

What makes the sea turn red and causes thousands of fish to 
die? As far back as men could remamber, the blame was placed on the 
"red tiGi*:s. " * . 

In 1947, scLeJitists; Smally traced the condition called the 
red tides to a microscopic sea organism called the dinof lagellate 
(di' no :flaj*3 lat) . 

The dinofiag^Ujate fe so tiny that 6,000 of these organisms 
may be contained in a s:iis^e drop of water. It stands on the borderline 
between plant and animai in its :classification. It manufactures its 
own food, as plants dm* ait It -moves freely and eats other organisms, 
as animals do. 

Dinof lageHLatea. sasES: normally only one of the many kinds of 
organisms found in plaisfcton:. PJankton is the name given to all very 
small forms of sea life:* Hbwever, when the air and water are cairn 
and warm, dinof lagelates multiply .or "bloom'* with amazing . speed. The 
surface of the water arppears to be covered with a red carpet. 

The "bloancnng" dino£Lage Hates give off a poisonous sftcretion. 
Many fish die. !Ihe±r bodies are washed up on the . beach. Beaches are 
not fitrfor use-. Fish that are not killed may become poisonous to 
animals or people who eat tiiem. Commercial fishing comes to a halt. 

As dinof lasJ^lates exhaust the food and oxygen in ah area/ 
they die. After a time, the sea returns to normal. But when conditions 
are:: right, the red tide blooms again. 

At least nine times in this century, the west coast of Florida 
has hes-n plagued by a red tideT^ in 1957/ the Arabian Sea was affected. 
At different times, the coasts of western Australia and Peru have suffered 
from this invasion fjcom the sea. 



INTERMEDIATE GRAPH 

On the reverse side la a set of scores obtained by a group of 
students who had just, completed a 4^ Basal Reader. The scores show you 
•the percentage of items the students got ^correct on each test. The 
testing tool used was the Mastery Test which accompanied the reader. 
Discuss the steps you would take in planning the future reading instruc- 
tion of this group in terms of any regrouping, specific skill development ,> 
etc. In your discussion of either individuals or groups, identify students 
by name. 
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